THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION

history has created as, or political conditions have converted into,
instruments for carrying out the democratic principle. It follows that
freedom of speech and freedom of association are essential to the Con-
stitution. Without free elections the people cannot make a choice of
policies. Without freedom of speech the appeal to reason which is the
basis of democracy cannot be made. Without freedom of association,
electors and elected representatives cannot band themselves into parties
for the formulation of common policies and the attainment of common
ends. The extension of the franchise, the attainment of a large measure
of freedom of speech, and the organisation of parties, have created the
modern Constitution. The House of Commons and the Cabinet arc the
instruments of democracy. The prerogative of the Crown and, to a less
degree, the powers of the aristocracy, have been subordinated to public
opinion.

The appeal of the respective parties to the electorate and the choice
of the electorate determine the party composition of the House of
Commons. The party composition of the House of Commons deter-
mines the party origin of the Cabinet. The Revolution of 1688 finally
settled that in the last resort the King must give way to Parliament. The
Cabinet was the means by which the King on the one hand made certain
that his actions had parliamentary approval and on the other hand
enabled him to control Parliament through its majority. For many
years after 1688 that majority was kept and maintained through * con-
nection*. Under George I and George II the policy was that of the
Cabinet, subject always to royal veto. The 'support* of Parliament was
obtained through the system of 'management' which the Duke of
Newcastle developed into a fine art. George III adopted his own policy
and, until 1784, he was generally able by 'management' to maintain
a majority for himself and his Cabinet. From 1784 the policy was
primarily that of the Cabinet. 'Management', too, gradually lost its
sinister connotation from Burke's Economy Act of 1782 onwards.
Parties gradually ceased to be collections of great landlords and their
relatives, supported by a motley crew of careerists, and became instead
congeries of politicians possessing more or less common ideas. With
the accession to power of the Whigs in 1830 government became more
dependent on public opinion.
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